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WAS  enjoy- 
injj  an  out- 
injj  on  the 
O  r  e  jj  f)  n 
coast,  when  I 
c  h  a  n  c  c  d  t  o 
nioetanoldcol- 
lejje  classmate 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  successful 
sealinjj  cruise;  and  I  heard  st)nuich  of  his 
experiences  and  adventures  that  finally 
I  asked  him  what  chance  there  would  be 
for  me  to  jjo  with  him  the  next  sei'son. 
He  looked  thoughtful  a  moment,  t  -.w 
said:  "Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  a 
'  greeny  '  to  get  a  berth,  but  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you." 

In  December,  six  weeks  later,  I  re- 
ceived a  note  which  told  me  to  join  him 
at  Astoria,  Oregon,  within  five  days.    It 


was  short  notice  for  a  trip  which  might 
last  nine  months,  or  more,  but  I  man- 
aged to  make  connections. 

The  day  following  my  arrival  at  As- 
toria I  was  escorted  by  the  captain  to 
the  ofHcc  of  the  Shipping  Commissioner, 
signed  the  ship's  papers,  received 
$100.00  in  cash  as  advance  money,  and 
found  myself  bound  as  hunter  aboard 
the  /  nicrican  .schooner  Louis  Olsen. 

Each  of  the  ship's  hunters  was  pro- 
vided with  two  high-grade  hammerless, 
lo-gauge  shot-gun.s,  and  one  Winchester 
rifle.  Animiinition  was  furnished  us  by 
the  schooner.  The  load  most  generally 
used  by  sealers  for  their  shot-guns  is 
five  drachms  of  best  powder  and  twenty- 
one,  or  three  chambers,  of  No.  3  chilled 
l)ucksh()t.  The  recoil  from  .such  a 
load  would  soon  pound  one  to  pieces, 
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OUTING  FOR   MARCH. 
a   boat   is  not  notice-    on  till  it  has  the  Ice- berth  airain. 


ashore,  but   on 
able. 

At  3  p.  M.,  January  ist,  we  hoisted 
our  anchor,  and  on  the  i6th  day  out  we 
sighted  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Skirt- 
ing around  them  we  shortly  struck 
the  northeast  trades,  when  we  headed 
straight  for  Yokohama,  Japan.  All  the 
sealing  schooners  take  this  roundabout 
way,  avo'.ding  the  stormy  weather  and 
contrarj'  winds,  always  encountered  in 
what  is  known  as  the  northern  passage. 
*  We  hunters  had  verj'  little  to  do,  as  we 
were  not  expected  to  assist  in  wt)rking 
the  schooner.  We  drew  lots  for  our 
boats,  and  gave  them  a  general  over- 
hauling. Each  hunter  has  a  boat  under 
his  charge  and  a  crew  of  two  sailors  as- 
signed it  by  the  captain.  The  boats  are 
twenty  feet  in  length,  four  feet  beam 
and  sharp  at  both  ends,  fitted  for  three 
pairs  of  oars  and  sloop-rigged. 

On  the  13th  of  March  we  sailed  from 
Yokohama  and  headed  for  the  sealing- 
grounds.  Two  days  afterward,  while 
we  were  at  dinner,  our  cook  came  ex- 
citedly jumping  into  the  cabin,  exclaim- 
ing :  "  Sleepers  !  Sleepers !  a  whole 
raft  of  'em,  cap'n,  just  up  to  windward." 

In  a  moment  all  hands  were  on  deck, 
and  there,  a  short  distance  away,  were 
half  a  dozen  black  -  looking  objects, 
which,  to  the  experienced  eye,  were 
sleeping  seal,  lying  on  their  backs,  with 
their  tail  flippers  curled  over  their  bel- 
lies. The  schooner  was  thrown  up  into 
the  wind,  a  boat  quickly  lowered,  and 
Davis  and  his  two  men  started  after  the 
quarrj-.  The  rest  of  us  had  perched 
about  in  the  riggiiig,  and  were  greatly 
interested.  As  the  boat  crept  closer  and 
closer,  we  saw  Davis  level  his  gun,  and 
a  moment  Jtfter  he  had  killed  one  seal 
and  crippled  another,  which  he  secured 
with  his  second  gun,  as  the  seal  made  a 
breach  out  of  the  water  about  forty 
yards  to  the  left.  Gathering  in  his  two 
prizes  he  was  soon  alongside,  when  he 
was  received  with  cheers. 

Soon  after,  all  the  boats  were  out  and 
I  was  off  for  my  first  seal -hunt.  Each 
boat,  lest  it  should  get  lost,  is  provided, 
before  lea\-ing  the  schooner,  with  five 
days'  provisions,  five  gallons  of  water, 
one  dozen  sky-rockets,  a  "  flare,"  and  a 
compass.  Ever}-  hunter  has  his  berth 
to  hunt  in,  moving  down  to  leeward 
each  day  in  rotation,  the  Ic-boat  one 
day  being  windward  the  r_-xt,  and  sec- 
ond from   windward  the  next,  and  so 


The 

boat-steerer  takes  his  course  by  the 
compa.ss,  and  sticks  to  that  course  both 
going  from  and  returning  to  the  schoon- 
er, which  in  the  meantime  lies  hove  to 
imder  the  foresail,  first  on  one  tack  and 
then  on  the  other. 

The  hunter  takes  with  him  his  shot- 
guns and  about  two  hundred  shells,  and 
his  rifle  and  fifty  cartridges.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  upon  the  forecastle  head 
all  the  time,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for 
seal.  This  part  of  the  busmess  is  very 
awkward  work  for  one  not  used  to  it, 
and  I  got  many  a  fall  before  I  caught 
the  knack  of  it.  That  afternoon  the  sea 
was  very  rough,  and  I  spent  most  of  the 
time  hanging  on  to  the  mast  or  picking 
myself  up,  for  I  found  a  pitching  and 
rolling  boat  to  be  a  very  uncertain  thing. 

After  we  had  been  out  about  two 
hours  without  any  success,  I  caught  a 
'  glimpse  of  something  which  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  "  sleeper  "  by  my  men. 
As  it  was  some  distance  from  us  we 
sailed  toward  it,  till  within  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  quietly  took  in  our 
sail  and  jib,  unstepped  the  mast,  and 
then  the  boys  slowly  pulled  toward  it. 
One  soon  took  his  oars  in,  and  the  boat- 
steerer  alone  pushed  us  alon>;  gradually 
and  silently,  getting  within  gunshot.  I 
picked  up  my  gim  and  was  making  des- 
perate efforts  to  steady  myself  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  fire  at  the  right  moment, 
when  suddenly  the  boat  gave  a  quick 
lurch  and  over  I  went  backward,  heels 
over  head,  making  racket  enough  lO 
wake  the  dead.  A  jump  and  a  splash, 
and  my  first  seal  was  out  of  range,  and 
the  boys  were  having  a  hearty  laugh 
at  my  discomfiture. 

We  again  made  sail  and  stood  on  our 
course  till  about  4  p.m.,  but  saw  nothing 
more.  We  then  turned  toward  the 
schooner,  which  we  could  barely  make 
out  on  the  horizon.  On  the  way  back, 
as  we  were  flying  along  before  a  good 
breeze,  I  suddenly  saw,  about  fifty  yards 
ahead,  and  a  little  to  the  right,  a  very 
large  seal,  sound  asleep.  I  gras])ed  my 
gun  and  gave  it  two  shots  in  quick  suc- 
cession. I  hit  fairly  with  both  loads, 
instantly  killing  it,  but  as  we  lowered 
sail  and  turned  back  to  pick  it  up  I  saw 
it  slowly  relax  its  muscles  and  gradu- 
ally sink  out  of  sight,  tail  first,  just  out 
of  reach  of  the  gaff.  Thoroughly  dis- 
gusted I  hoistud  the  sail  and  told  the 
boys  to  take  a  bee-line  for  the  Olsen.  The 
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other  hunters  had  met  with  varyinjf 
success.  Copeland  had  three,  (iuilliams, 
Lewis  and  the  captain,  two  each,  while 
Davis  had  only  the  two  to  his  credit  that 
have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  weather  for  the  next  two  days 
was  too  roueh  for  the  bcjats,  so  we 
stayed  aboard. 

The  day  foUowinjj  dawned  clear  and 
calm,  so  we  were  all  out  and  away  by 
sunup.  I  had  bejjun  to  get  my  sea- 
legs,  and  was  able  to  stand  up  much 
better  than  before,  although  I  was  al- 
most the  entire  season  acquiring  the 
perfect  ease  with  which  the  other  boys 
would  stand,  swaying  with  every  motion 
of  the  boat.  At  first  thought  it  would 
seem  that  it  ought  not  to  require  any 
skill  or  experience  to  kill  a  sleeping 
seal  at  a  distance  of  only  thirty  yards, 
with  a  load  of  buckshot,  but  the  condi- 
tions make  it  very  difficult.  The  seal 
lie.s  more  than  half  immersed  in  the 
wa^er,  his  body  moving  up  and  down, 
and  sideways,  following  every  motion  of 
the  sea  ;  the  boat  is  also  moving  and 
swaying  in  every  direction,  and  the 
hunter  must  balance  himself  with  his 
gun  at  his  shoulder,  his  mark  tne  head 
of  the  seal,  which  is  constantly  rolling 
from  side  to  side,  though  sound  asleep. 
At  first  I  often  shot  over  or  under 
them  as  much  as  two  feet,  and  I  found 
it  more  difficult  shooting  than  over 
the  traps,  or  at  the  swiftest  flying  bird. 
When  the  seals  are  awake,  'breach- 
ing," or  "traveling,"  the  difficulty  is 
greatly  increased.  Take  a  gun  some  day 
and  try  your  hand  at  a  breaching  salmon, 
and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  seal-shoot- 
ing, without  the  uns^.eady  boat. 

This  morning,  there  being  no  wind, 
we  used  our  oars,  and  were  soon  far 
from  the  vessel.  After  being  out  an 
hour  or  so,  I  caught  sight  of  a  "  mvjuser  " 
coming  toward  us.  The  term  "  mouser  " 
is  applied  to  a  seal  moving  lazily  along, 
keepingtinder  water  all  the  time,  except 
the  instant  it  comes  to  the  surface  for  a 
breath.  I  motioned  to  the  boys,  and 
they  ceased  rowing,  all  of  ui  keeping 
perfectly  still.  The  seal  had  not  noticed 
us,  and  kept  on  coining  directly  our  way; 
his  head  popped  up  fifty  yards  from  us, 
then  down  again,  and  from  that  on  I 
could  see  him  swimmingunderthe  water. 
I  got  ready,  and  when  his  nose  showed 
up  again,  abou*  twenty  yards  away,  I 
fired,  and  he  rolled  over.  We  were 
not  long  g«tting    him   into  the    boat, 


and  I  exultingly  examined  my  first 
capture. 

The  fur  seal  is  a  beautiful  creature, 
l(jng  and  slender,  and  has  a  small,  deli- 
cate head,  from  which  its  two  large  eyes 
gaze  at  you  with  an  expre.ssion  almo.st 
human.  Its  body  is  covered  with  a 
heavy  coat  of  soft,  brown  fur,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  long  white  hairs,  which 
have  to  be  pulled  out  before  the  dyeing 
process  that  changes  its  color  to  the 
well-known  velvety  black.  The  seal  has 
four  flippers,  two  in  front  and  two  be- 
hind; they  are  very  powerful  propellers, 
enabling  it  with  ease  to  catch  the  fish 
upon  which  it  lives. 

My  next  seal  was  a  "sleeper,"  and  as 
I  did  not  want  to  lose  him,  I  did  not  fire 
till  we  were  within  thirty  yards.  And 
no  sport  that  I  have  ever  experienced 
made  my  nerves  tingle  as  they  did  while 
my  men  were  slowly,  an  inch  at  a  time, 
pushing  me  toward  him.  We  could 
hear  him  snoring  when  fifty  yards  away, 
yet,  though  he  was  sleeping  so  soundly, 
there  was  an  uncertainty  about  getting 
him  that  intensified  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  caused  me  to  draw  a 
long  breath  of  relief  when,  a  few  mo- 
ments later,  we  had  him  safe  in  the  boat. 
When  sleepers  detect  the  presence  of 
danger,  they  do  not  lift  their  heads,  or 
even  blink  an  eye,  but,  quick  as  a  flash, 
under  they  go  ;  and  if  you  do  not  catch 
them  with  a  skillful  snap-shot,  as  they 
make  their  first  breach,  forty  or  fifty 
yards  to  windward,  it  is  good-bye  seal. 

A  short  distance  further  on,  my  boat- 
steerer  called  out  again,  "  Sleepers  ! " 
and  away  off  a  bunch  lay  on  the  water. 
Before  we  could  stop  and  turn  back,  they 
got  a  scent  of  us,  and  away  they  went. 
They  cannot  see  very  far,  but  their 
senses  of  hearing  and  smelling  are  very 
acute.  They  have,  always,  to  be  ap- 
proached up  the  wind,  and  the  slightest 
noise  of  any  kind  will  even  then  betray 
the  hunter's  presence. 

Shortly  after  this  the  wind  began  to 
rise,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  was 
blowing  a  small  gale,  so  we  turned  and 
started  for  the  schooner,  some  eight 
miles  away,  with  our  sail  double-reefed; 
and  before  we  reached  her  we  were 
ship'  .g  water  at  every  jump,  keeping 
two  f  us  busy  bailing  out.  .Vhen 
alon  side  we  had  to  exercise  extreme 
care,  as  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  any- 
one would  have  swamped  us.  After 
considerable  trouble  the  "  burtons"  from 
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the  schooner  were  fastened  to  each 
end  of  the  boat,  the  mate  sunj;  out 
"  Hoist  away,"  and,  quicker  than  it 
t?kes  to  tell,  we  were  safe  aboard.  I 
found  all  the  boats  in  but  one,  and  wc 
could  see  that  coininjj.  In  jjetting  them 
aboard,  one  of  the  boys  jjot  caught  as 
the  boat  swune  in.  He  was  jammed 
against  the  "fife-rail,"  and  he  kept  hi.s 
bed  for  ten  days.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  on  the  Japanese  coast  for  a  sud- 
den gale  to  sprmg  up,  and  the  sea  get 
so  rough  that  a  boat  cannot  be  taken 
aboard  the  schooner.  In  that  case  the 
hunter  runs  down  a  short  distance  to 
leeward,  heaves  to,  throws  out  a  drag 
and  waits,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
stiff  gale  one  of  those  little  boats  will 
ride  out. 

Early  next  morning  our  boats  went 
flying  before  a  strong  breeze,  that  by  9 
A.  M.  had  carried  us  entirely  out  of  sight 
of  the  schooner. 

About  10  A.  M.  I  saw  a  "traveler" 
crossing  my  bow  about  sixty  yards 
away.  By  a  lucky  shot  I  succeeded  in 
preventing  his  going  faster  than  wc 
could  pull.  We  made  chase,  and  every 
time  he  stuck  his  head  up  for  a  breath, 
I  blazed  away  at  him ;  and  though 
he  would  be  under  before  the  load 
could  reach  him,  yet  I  kept  him  from 
filling  his  lungs,  and  he  would  have  to 
come  to  the  surface  again  after  a  short 
dive.  We  kept  gaining  on  him,  and  I 
continued  shooting,  till  at  last,  in  sheer 
desperation,  it  seemed,  he  turned  and 
started  for  us,  bellowing  and  snapping 
his  teeth.  By  the  time  I  got  shells 
slipped  into  my  empty  gun  he  was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  away,  still  coming, 
and  was  about  as  fierce-looking  an  ani- 
mal as  I  ever  tackled.  I  did  not  take 
time  to  put  my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  but 
shot  from  my  hip,  and  killed  him.  He 
could  have  done  our  boat  considerable 
damage. 

The  term  "  traveler "  is  applied  to  a 
seal  traveling  in  any  direction,  mostly 
keeping  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
only  occasionally  diving.  Such  a  seal 
is  very  wild,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  with- 
in gunshot  of  him. 

Shortly  after  starting  back  we  saw 
Copeland  also  returning.  We  waited 
for  him,  and  soon  he  was  alongside, 
with  eighteen  fine  skins. 

We  compared  our  bearings  and  de- 
cided that  we  were  about  nine  miles 
from  the  schooner,  and  as  the  wind  had 


switched  we  had  a  long  three  hours'  pull 
ahead  (jf  us.  Copeland  lit  his  Hare, 
took  the  lead,  and  we  puUed  steadily 
till  1 1  V.  .M.  But  there  was  no  sign  of 
our  vessel's  light,  which  is  always  run 
up  to  the  mast-head  if  any  of  the  boats 
are  out  after  dark.  If  I  had  been  alone 
I  tliink  I  should  have  been  badly  scared, 
but  as  tlie  others,  who  were  experienced 
hunters,  did  not  seem  to  mind  it,  I  felt 
tolerably  easy. 

After  an  hour,  neither  seeing  any 
lights  nor  hearing  any  answers  to  our 
signal  sliots,  we  decided  to  lash  our 
boats  together,  put  out  a  drag,  and  turn 
in  for  a  nai),  leaving  one  man  on  the 
lookout.  We  were  carrying  this  into 
execution  when  I  thought  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  red  light  'way  down  to  lee- 
ward. We  all  kept  a  close  watch  in  that 
direction,  and  soon  .saw  a  rocket  shoot 
up  toward  the  heavens  from  a  point 
about  S)4E  from  us. 

We  quickly  made  sail,  winged  out  our 
jibs  and  weut  flying  down  before  the 
wind  in  a  grand  race  for  supper  and  a 
warm  berth.  We  were  fully  \y%  hours 
making  the  schooner.  It  seemed  that 
the  captain  had  been  hearing  signal 
shots  down  to  leeward  since  dark,  and 
thinking  that  .s(jmehow  we  had  made  a 
mistake  in  our  bearings  had  rim  down 
in  that  direction,  and  in  doing  so  had 
been  running  away  from  us. 

When  we  got  up  next  morning  we 
found  the  schooner  hove  to  under  a 
storm-trysail,  a  terrific  gale  blowing,  the 
seas  nmning  mountains  higli  ;  and  we 
realized  how  fortunate  we  had  been  in 
finding  our  vess.'.l  during  the  night. 

That  afternoon  it  began  to  breeze  up, 
and  before  night  we  were  again  hove  to 
under  our  storm-trj'sail,  and  during  the 
next  forty-eight  hours  've  experienced 
some  of  the  dirtiest  weather  of  our  en- 
tire trip.  The  wind  did  not  blow  so 
very  hard — at  times  there  was  barely 
enough  to  keep  the  schooner  head  on  ; 
but  there  was  a  very  heavy  swell  and  a 
treacherous  cross-sea  that  at  times  com- 
pletely flooded  the  decks,  while  the 
barometer  kept  going  down,  down,  till 
it  hung  at  about  28.10,  pumping  back- 
ward and  forward  six  or  eight  tenths 
each  way.  The  wind,  which  at  first 
was  southeast,  kept  veering  around  till 
it  had  almost  completed  a  circuit  of  the 
compa.ss.  Finally,  the  barometer  quiet- 
ed aown,  and  began  slowly  to  rise, 
while  the  swell  subsided  and  the  wind 
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stcMclicil  till  the  most  imminent  danjjcr 
was  past. 

The  weather  showinjj  no  sij^ns  of  abat- 
ing,'' sntBcienlly,  our  captain  tlecided  to 
run  inshore  and  see  if  we  would  not 
have  better  luck.  Here  we  found  (piitc 
a  number  of  the  sealinj,'  fleet,  and 
learned  from  the  schooner  Ilcitry  Ihtt- 
tits,  of  vSeattle,  Wash.,  that  she  had  been 
havinjj  jjood  luck.  ( lallant  schooner  and 
swift  sailer  as  she  was,  commanded  In- 
one  of  the  most  c.K|x:rienced  sealinj^ 
captains  in  the  fleet,  she  was  wrecked 
later  on  in  the  season,  on  the  treacher- 
ous coast  of  Northern  Japan,  thoujrh 
fortunately  no  lives  were  lost. 

Here  our  luck  chan.i;ed,  for,  bejjinnini,' 
with  April  ist,  we  lowered  nine  days  in 
successi<jn,  leavin<j  the  schooner  before 
daylijjht  each  morninj;,  and  not  j^-^ettin;; 
in  till  late  at  night,  so  that  by  tlie  time 
our  jrimswere  cleaned  and  shells  loaded 
for  the  ne.\t  day,  only  an  hour  or  two 
was  left  us  f(jr  sleep.  But  we  were  well 
repaid  for  our  hard  work,  ff)r  during 
that  time  we  brought  aboard  3^0  skins. 

This  period  of  good  weather  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  stormy  days.  They 
culminated  in  another  fierce  gale,  that 
blew  us  ofTshore  and  into  a  latitude 
where  seal  seemed  to  be  thicker  than  in 
any  plaoe  we  had  yet  been  ;  so  we  lay 
hove  to  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  get 


among  them,  but  the  rough  sea  kept  us 
close  aboard  till  the  afternoon  (»f  the 
1 8th,  when  we  persuaded  the  captain  to 
let  us  make  a  trial.  It  is  not  the  rough- 
ness of  the  sea  that  keeps  the  eager 
hunter  aboard  when  seal  are  about,  but 
the  difliculty  and  danger  in  lowering 
and  getting  away. 

It  was  touch  and  go  with  our  first 
four  boats,  a  couple  of-  us  n;>rnnvly  es- 
caping getting  caught;  and  when  it  came 
Lewis'  turn  his  boat  got  hung  on  the 
rail  and  tipped  over,  spilling  him,  his 
crew,  mast,  oars,  etc.,  iito  the  water 
like  so  many  potatoes. 

We  were  not  out  over  two  hours,  but 
in  that  time  two  of  us  got  three  seal 
each  and  the  others  tW(j  each,  and  I 
know  I  did  not  touch  a  hair  on  three 
others  I  shot  at.  They  were  all  the 
soundest  of  sleepers,  and  I  got  within 
twenty  yards  of  tliem,  but  it  was  simply 
impossible  for  me  to  hold  anywhere 
near  them,  as  our  little  boat  would  be 
one  moment  rushing  down  a  steep  in- 
cline, the  next  staggering  up  the  side 
of  a  mountainous  se;u  It  was  a  grand 
and  glorious  ride,  with  just  enough 
danger  about  it  to  give  spice  to  it. 

The  next  day  dawned  clear  and  calm, 
and  from  our  deck  two  schooners  could 
be  .seen,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the 
left,  each  about  eight  miles  off.  A  nnm- 
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ber  of  Keal  were  lyinji  alj'iuton  the  sur- 
face not  far  oil,  and  we  were  all  anxious 
to  be  out  anil  away. 

That  day  I  had  the  windward-berth, 
on  the  extreme  rij;ht,  and  (luilliams  the 
lee-berth  on  the  extreme  left.  Hardly 
a  breath  wa.s  stirrinjf,  and  the  .sea  rolled 
under  us  in  lonj;,  lazy  swells.  We  all 
pulled  out  ajjead  of  tlic  schooner  in 
widely  divcrjjinjj  dire  .tion.s,  as  on  a  quiet 
day  the  shots  from  one  bcjat  are  liable 
to  spoil  the  huntin{f  for  the  others.  I 
saw  (juite  a  lot  of  seal,  but  they  were 
very  hard  to  approach.  In  a  dead  calm 
they  are  uneasy  even  in  their  sleep, 
turniu},'  round  and  round  i..  circles, 
seeminj^ly  hunlin.:.,'  the  vind,  and  they 
easily  catch  the  sli.!4hte>.i  sound.  This 
is  where  the  rides  come  into  use  ;  one 
hunter,  Lewi.s,  jjot  three  seals  that  morn- 
ing,' at  a  distance  of  seventy-live  yards 
and  over.  I  tried  several  shots,  but  I 
was  not  steady  enoujjh  on  my  feet  for 
such  fine  work.  About  9  a.  .m.  a  slij^ht 
breeze  spranj^  up,  but  from  a  direction 
that  threw  me  to  leeward  of  the  other 
boats,  so  I  turned  slujrt  off  to  the  rij.jht, 
and  headed  away  from  the  other  boys. 
About  the  same  time  Guilliams,  on  the 
left,  made  the  .same  chan-je  from  his 
course,  and  wc  came  tojjeUicr  at  noon 
.iboul  ten  miles  from  the  schooner,  which 
apparently  bore  N.  E.  from  us.  Soon 
after  chanjjing  my  course  I  bejjan  to 


have  better  luck,  and  at  noon  had  nint* 
seal  aboard.  (iuilli:iins  had  eleven,  and 
we  lashed  our  boats  side  by  side  and 
took  our  lunch  tojjether,  all  lauyjhin^ 
and  jokin;^  in  tl-.e  best  of  humor. 

While  we  ate,  one  of  the  boys  ex- 
claimed :  "  What  in  thunder  has  become 
of  the  Olscii/"  and,  sure  enouj,di,  not  a 
thin^,'  could  be  seen  of  her.  In  about 
ten  minutes,  tliouj^h,  we  made  her  out 
about  two  points  to  the  eastward  of 
where  she  should  have  been,  and  appar- 
ently twenty  or  thirty  feet  clear  of  the 
water,  for  we  could  see  all  her  hull,  and 
her  spars  stocjd  (>ut  with  wonderful  dis- 
tinctness. Then  slowly  sh.e  faded  away, 
only  to  appear  ajjain  due  north.  It  was 
a  i)eculiar  and  startlinj^  j)henomenon  to 
nie,  but  Guilliams  underst<;od  it,  and 
assured  me  that  it  was  all  the  efTect 
of  a  mirajje,  lie  cautioned  me  alxMit 
takin;;  any  new  bearinj^s  that  after- 
noon, as  the  .schooner  mi^ht  be  miles 
from  where  she  appeared  to  be. 

As  we  parted  he  remarked  to  me, 
"  When  you  start  back  to-nij,dit,  stick  to 
your  bearinjjs  and  steer  N.  E.,  no  matter 
how  many  schooners  you  may  have  .seen 
in  the  air,  and  you  will  find  the  Olseit 
about  where  she  ouj,dit  to  be."  We 
should  have  turned  back  tlien  and  veri- 
fied the  bearinjjs  we  had,  but  never 
doubtinjf  their  correctness,  we  kei)t 
movinjj   away   all    the   time,   killinjj   a 
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sleeper  here,  and  ehasinij  a  crii)j>lc  tlicrc, 
cn^jrosscd  in  the  exeitcincat  of  tlic  lumt. 
The  last  seal  I  ;j<>t  was  an  odd  cliaiue 
that  sometimes  comes  to  one,  for  she 
lopped  up  not  four  feet  from  the  boat. 
For  one  moment  the  astonished  eyes  of 
hunter  and  hunted  met;  then,  as  she 
whirled  to  dart  under,  my  linj,'er  instini::- 
ivcly  pressed  tiic  tripjjer  of  the  v.nn, 
which,  luckily,  was  pomted  ri;,du.  This 
made  us  sixteen  for  our  day's  work,  ami 
well  satisfied  we  turned  for  home.  On 
our  way  back  we  fell  in  with  (luillianis, 
who  had  nineteen  in  all. 

About  dark  wo  made  out  the  .schooner 
directly  ahead  and  were  soon  alonj^rside, 
but  to  our  astonishment  antl  dismay  she 
was  not  the  Louis  ( Usen, 
but  the  fu/u'iin/  J:.  1 1  'r/>s/cr, 
of  San  Francisco,  McLean, 
master.  A  more  surprised 
set  of  boys  than  we  were 
about  that  time  would 
have  been  hard  to  find,  for 
in  some  way  (luilliams  and 
I  had  shifted  our  bearinjijs 
from  the  C)/se/i  to  this  one. 
Captain  McLean  invited  us 
aboard,  tellinjj  us  we  had 
better  not  start  out  aj,'ain 
that  ni}.jht  as  it  was  bejjin- 
ninj^j  to  breeze  up,  but  that 
as  soon  as  all  his  boats 
came  in,  he  would  run 
down  about  eij^ht  miles  to 
leeward  and  see  if  he  coidd 
find  our  schooner ;  if  not. 
he  would  work  in  the  other 
direction  and  probablypick 


her  up  the  next  day.  We 
accepted  his  offer,  and  all 
iii;,dit  lonif  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  (.Usfn's 
sii^nal  rocket.H  or  the  flash 
of  her  boom-yjun.  But 
'twas  no  use  ;  we  were  lost 
from  lur,  and  had  to  make 
the  best  of  it  till  we  mij,'ht 
run  across  her  aj;ain. 

It  is  the  rule  amon;^  the 
Scalers  when  a  lost  boat 
and  crew  come  aboard,  ta 
take  care  of  them,  antl  con- 
sider them  for  tlie  lime 
bcinj^  as  jiart  of  the  vessel  ■<» 
crew.  Tl'.ey  hunt  each  d.i^ , 
and  whatever  skins  they 
get  belong'  to  that  vessel, 
the  hunter  and  crew  ^iii- 
i\n^  the  same  jm'  for 
them  as  they  would  have  received 
aboard  their  own  schooner.  However, 
the  skins  wc  took  aboard,  thirty-five  in 
all,  belonjjcd  to  the  tUsiii,  and  were 
counted  and  packed  down  in  the  hold 
and  a  receint  was  jjiven  for  them.  Our 
captain  could  draw  on  the  .ship  for  the 
skms  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  next  day  we  lowered  with  the 
Wilts tir's  boats,  but  were  driven  aboard 
before  notm  by  the  rouj,di  weather.  Dur- 
inj^j  the  time  we  were  out  (luilliams  ^ot 
three  seals  and  I  six.  The  next  two 
days  were  stormy  and  wet.  Just  be- 
fore lowerinjj  on  the  third  day,  one  of 
the  hunters  told  u.s,  confidentially,  that 
if  we  expected  to  get  back  to  our  schoon* 
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er  soon.  \vc  had  better  take  advantaj^e 
of  the  first  opportunity  and  make  a  run 
for  some  other  vessel,  for  Captain  Mc- 
Lean's brother  was  somewhere  near  us  in 
another  schooner,  the  l>'<>titinc<t,  wliicii 
was  sliort-handed,  havinj,'  lost  two  boats 
and  crews  ;  and  it  was  tin'  in'.eiition  to 
find  her  and  put  us  aboar  ,,  'hen  we 
miy;ht  as  well  say  j^oodby.  o  our 
schooner,  for  the  other's  capta'ii  would 
take  particular  ]iains  to  keeii  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Louis  (Vs,".  VVe  'd  not 
wait  to  verify  this,  ..  ..i,  si^jhtinj'  .i 
schooner  that  day,  oiit  we  skipi-  d  and 
before  dark  hail  boarded  tin  I.  <  r-va,  a 
Victoria  sealer.  Her  caj  ..an  was  al- 
ready liarborinj^  a  htst  crew,  ind  could 
not  conveniently  keep  ns,  so  ncr.\  morn- 
injf  we  ajjain  struck  out. 

About  noon  we  si.,dited  auother 
schooner,  wliich  we  found  was  the  Penel- 
ope, from  Victoria,  and  wliich  was  the 
vessel  Guillianis  had  hunted  on  for  the 
two  seasons  previous.  We  received  a 
hearty  welcome  and,  the  Penelope  \\.w- 
injf  only  five  boats  with  plenty  of  room 
for  two  more,  we  accepted  the  offer  of 
her  master,  Captain  McGrath,  to  make 
her  our  home  till  we  mijjht  run  across 
the  Olsen. 

The  ''Penny"  was  a  fair-weather 
schooner,  for  durinjj  the  month  we  were 
aboard  her  we  encountered  only  one 
ffale.  Thi.s,  thoujjh  but  eij,dit  hours 
long,  was  one  that  will  lonjj  be  remem- 
bered amonj;'  sealers.  Two  schooners 
were  capsized  and  all  hands  lost,  and 
several  others  had  men  washed  over- 
board and  drowned;  boats  were  smashed 
and  spars  and  rigginjj  carried  away. 
The  jjale  started  from  the  S.  E.,  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  force  till  it  was  blow- 
ing a  hurrica/ie,  causing  a  terrible  sea. 
Then  with  us  i.here  came  an  interval  of 
about  ten  minutes  of  dead  calm,  during 
which  it  seemed  that  Mie  '■'Penny" 
would  roll  her  masts  out.  Suddenly, 
with  a  roar,  the  storm  was  on  us 
again,  from  the  nor'west,  directly  the 
opposite  direction.  During  the  interval 
of  calm,  the  captain  had  double-reefed 
the  storm-trysail,  yet,  with  only  that 
small  surface  to  act  on,  the  force  of  the 
wind  was  such  that  the  schooner  was 
hove  down  till  the  hatch  combings  were 
under  water.  In  that  position  we  lay 
for  four  hours  perfectly  helpless,  and 
for  a  tiuic  at  the  mercy  of  the  heavy  lee- 
sea  that  would  break  entirely  over  us. 
The  captain  had  called  all  hands  aft  and 


battened  down  the  hatches,  and  he  now 
put  us  to  preparing  tw<j  large  od-l)ags, 
which  were  hung  over  the  lee-side,  one 
forward  and  the  other  aft.  The  effect  of 
these  was  instant  and  almost  magical. 
All  tlie  rough  idgc  was  taken  oil  the 
seas,  leaving  the  schooner  only  the  wind 
to  contend  witli.  lint  for  the  oil  I  think 
it  would  have  been  all  up  with  us. 

Following  tliis,  we  were  treated  to  a 
long  .sjiell  of  fair  weather,  the  boats  be- 
'!ig  oi'ir.lmost  ' vry  day.  Every  linie 
Ciuillianis  or  I  would  sight  a  .scliooner, 
away  we  would  chase  alter  it  until  cer- 
tain it  was  not  the  Olsen,  and  most  of 
our  time  was  spent  that  way,  instead  of 
huntiuvr.  We  iioarded  quite  a  number 
of  ve.ssei.s,  making  intpiiries  concerning 
hr-r  whereabouts,  and  soon  learned  that 
she  IktI  Iv.-en  disabled  in  the  recent  g.ile, 
and  had  put  into  Hakodate  for  repairs. 

After  that,  Captain  McCiralh  kept  the 
schooner  moving  in  that  direction  till 
the  morning  of  the  i9tli  of  Mav,  when 
we  lowered  off  Vuinada  Head.  This 
was  a  mist}',  foggy  day,  and,  after  being 
out  till  noon,  getting  but  one  seal  and 
sinking  another,  we  turneil  back  toward 
the  "Penny."  Just  as  we  started,  I  no- 
ticed several  miles  down  to  the  leeward 
the  outlines  of  another  schooner,  but  as 
the  sea  was  getting  rough,  and  a  cold, 
drizzling  rain  had  set  in,  I  did  not  try  to 
speak  her,  as  had  been  my  habit.  When 
we  got  almost  back.  I  noticed  a  boat 
towing  astern  of  the  "Penny,"  that  some 
way  had  a  familiar  look  ;  but  before  we 
had  quite  made  it  out,  we  heard  a  cheer, 
and  saw  Davis  and  his  men  in  the  rig- 
ging, waving  their  hats  to  us,  and  we 
knew  we  were  no  longer  "  tramps  of  the 
sea,"  for  the  Olsen  coidd  not  be  far  off. 
A  few  minutes  later  we  ran  down  to  the 
Olsen.  We  were  met  by  a  ringing  cheer, 
all  hands  crowding  around  us,  and  every- 
thing for  the  moment  was  forgotten  in 
the  joy  of  our  reunion.  A  very  liberal 
"  splicmg  of  the  main-brace  "  ensued  in 
honor  of  our  return. 

We  found  severa'  strange  faces 
aboard,  for  when  the  schooner  was  in 
Hakodate  the  captain  had  shipped  two 
more  hunters  and  their  men,  not  know- 
ing whether  he  would  run  across  us 
again  during  the  season. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  the  foggy 
weather  sets  in,  which  a^ds  a  new  ele- 
ment of  danger  to  the  sealing  business, 
for  the  schooner  is  lost  sight  of  before 
the   boats  are  out  of  hailing  distance, 
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and  it  requires  extreme  carefulness  on 
the  part  or  the  boat-steerer  to  keep  his 
course  correctly  during  a  long  day's 
hunt. 

The  day  after  we  round  the  Olscn  was 
one  of  the  foggiest  that  we  had.  We 
all  left  the  schooner  quite  early,  and  be- 
fore we  were  fifty  yards  away  could  see 
neither  her  nor  any  of  the  other  boats. 
With  muffled  oars,  we  silently  pulled 
away,  every  sense  alert  to  catch  the  first 
intimation  of  the  presence  of  seal.  Oc- 
casionally a  splash  from  one  side  or  the 
other  told  that  our  wary  game  had  de- 
tected us.  Suddenly  there  loomed  up  a 
dark  body,  magnified  so  by  the  uncer- 
tain light  that  I  could  not  believe  it  to 
be  a  seal  till  I  made  out  its  tail  flippers. 
The  boys  ceased  rowing,  allowing  the 
boat  to  glide  noiselessly  forward,  till  I 
saw  the  seal's  head  and  scored  a  kill. 

We  hunted  from  Volcano  Bay  up 
past  Cape  Yerimo,  almost  to  Cape  Ishu, 
very  few  seal  being  brought  in.  Here 
is  where  I  ran  across  my  first  "  killer," 
which  is  about  the  only  thing  a  seal- 
hunter  is  afraid  of.  This  is  a  monster 
fish,  half  shark  and  half  whale,  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  in  length  and  with 
enormous  jaws,  armed  with  rows  of 
long,  sharp  teeth.  About  half-way  bac* 
from  its  head  it  has  an  upright  dorsai 
fin  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  two  or 
hree  feet  wide  at  the  base,  taperin^^  to 
u  point.  The  "  killers  "  are  voracious 
creatures,  and  when  hungry  will  attack 
anything  that  comes  along. 

The  year  before,  Copeland  had  been 
chased  by  one  for  nearly  an  hour,  while 
he,  a  most  expert  shot  with  the  rifle, 
stood  in  the  stern  of  his  boat  pumping 
lead  at  it  from  his  forty-five-uinety  Win- 
chester as  fast  as  he  could  work  the 
lever.  When  he  finally  drove  it  off  and 
got  aboard  the  schooner,  the  boys  said  he 
was  as  white  as  a  sheet  and  completely 
imnerved,  and  he  was  about  the  most 
reckless  daredevil  I  ever  met.  In  a 
number  of  cases  boats  have  been  found 
torn  to  pieces,  with  marks  on  the  wreck- 
age of  the  teeth  of  some  powerful 
animal  such  as  the  "  killer,"  and  no 
trace  of  the  crew  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered. A  boat  from  a  Victoria  sealer 
was  chased  by  an  enonnous  "  killer  "  to 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  vessel, 
when  the  fish  with  one  .snap  of  its 
huge  jaws,  bit  off  several  feet  of  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  fatally  injuring  the 
steerer.      It  then  disappeared,  leaving 


the  hunter  and  other  men  to  be  rescued 
half  drowned  by  their  comrades  on  the 
schooner. 

My  experience,  though  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  these,  was  one  that 
I  did  not  care  to  have  repeated.  We 
were  pulling  leisurely  along  when  a 
bunch  of  seal  came  breaching  and  div- 
ing across  our  bow,  apparently  demor- 
alized with  fright,  and  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  us.  As  they  darted  by  us,  I  put 
in  two  shots,  killing  one  some  fifty  yards 
away  ;  but,  before  we  were  half-way  to 
it,  a  huge  black  fin  showed  close  beside 
it,  and  with  a  rush  a  "  killer  "  snapped  it 
about  as  a  hungry  trout  does  a  drown- 
ing gnat.  He  paid  no  further  atten- 
tion to  us,  but  kept  up  his  chase  after 
the  fleeing  seal,  and  we  let  him  go,  our- 
selves taking  the  opposite  direction  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  we  had  gone  some  dis- 
tance, that  we  paused  long  enough  to 
take  a  breath. 

June  the  i6th  we  once  more  got 
among  seal,  securing  a  fairly  good  catch ; 
but  that  night  a  strong  offshore  wind 
sprang  i:p,  which  developed  into  such  a 
gale  that  the  captain  decided  to  run  be- 
fore it,  so  as  to  make  plenty  of  offing  in 
case  the  wind  switched.  Once  started, 
we  had  to  keep  running,  not  daring  to 
heave  to  in  the  wicked  sea ;  and,  when 
we  got  our  bearings  five  days  later,  we 
found  that  we  were  six  hundred  miles 
offshore,  miles  and  miles  away  from 
any  seal,  and  the  wind  dead  against  us. 
To  make  matters  still  worse,  the  mate 
discovered  on  going  below  that  one  of 
our  larqre  water-tanks  had  sprimg  a 
leak,  and  we  were  left  with  only  suffi- 
cient water  to  last  about  eight  days.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  Japan 
coast  or  the  Kurile  Islands  in  that  time, 
v'ith  the  wind  unfavorable,  the  captain 
bended  the  .schooner  for  Attou  Island, 
the  most  westerly  of  the  Aleutian  group. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  28th  we 
sighted  Ian  ^  a  short  distance  ahead, 
through  the  thick  fog,  and  lay  anchored 
close  inshore  till  morning.  One  of  the 
boys,  while  heaving  the  lead,  attacned 
a  large  hook  to  vne  line,  and  on  hauling 
in  found  that  he  had  hooked  a  fine  fish. 
Soon  wc  were  all  fishing,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  the  deck  covered  with 
flopping  codfish,  weighing  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds. 

Next  morning  the  captain  sent  off  a 
boat  to  find  water,  and  by  noon  we  had 
all  the  tanks  filled,  everyone   working 
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with  a  will,  for  had  we  been  discovered 
there  by  a  man-of-war  our  vessel  would 
have  been  seized,  skins  confiscated,  and 
all  hands  placed  under  arrest. 

As  we  were  coming  on  deck  after 
lunch  we  heard  the  rattle  of  oar-locks 
toward  shore,  and  saw  through  the  fog 
a  small  boat,  with  a  naval  officer  seated 
in  the  stem.  As  he  came  over  the  side 
our  hearts  went  down  into  our  boots. 
Our  captain  stepped  forward,  saying  : 
"  Well,  you  have  caught  us,  and  I  guess 
it  is  all  up  with  us." 

"  I  have  not  come  to  capture  you,  but 
to  pilot  you  into  the  harbor  near-by, 
which  I  supposed  you  were  looking  for," 
was  the  smiling  reply  ;  and  feeling  con- 
siderably relieved,  we  followed  him 
down  into  the  cabin,  where  ho  informed 
us  that  a  law  had  been  passed  allowing 
sealers  to  hunt  in  Behring  Sea  after 
August  ist,  provided  they  secured  a 
permit,  kept  sixty  miles  offshore,  and 
hunted  only  with  spears,  no  firearms 
of  any  description  being  allowed  in  the 
sea.  He  had  been  stationed  on  Attou 
Island  to  grant  the  necessary  permits  to 
schooners  coming  from  the  Japanese 
coast,  and  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  law. 

After  a  short  consultation  we  decided 
to  go  into  the  sea  and  try  our  luck  with 
spears.  We  were  soon  at  anchor  in  the 
little  harbor  of  Chichagoff,  lying  there 
while  the  sailors  painted  the  schooner 
and  gave  her  a  general  overhauling. 

Attou  Island  is  inhabited  by  a  small 
tribe  of  natives,  some  forty  or  more, 
very  ignorint  and  dirty.  They  live  in 
mud  houses  called  "  ba-rab-a-ras,"  and 
subsist  principally  on  dried  fish  and 
mussels.  The  Alaska  Fur  Co.  has  a 
settlers  store  there,  and  trades  them 
tobacco,  sugar,  cheap  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  for  furs.  iA\  old  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  thatched  with  straw  and 
tied  together  with  ropes,  forms  a  pict- 
uresque comnlement  to  this  most  west- 
erly of  American  villages. 

July  7th  we  sailed  for  the  Island  of 
Ounalaska,  some  seven  hundred  miles 
further  eastward,  and  near  the  mainland 
of  Ala.ska,  there  to  remain  till  August  ist, 
the  opening  of  the  hunting  season  in  the 
sea.  On  the  isth  we  dropped  anchor  in 
Dutch  Harbor,  where  we  found  several 
other  schooners  lying ;  and  more  kept 
coming  iu  till  the  1st  of  August,  making 
quite  a  fleet  of  us.  This  island  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Alaska  Fur  Co.,  the 


North  American  Commercial  Co.,  and  is 
also  a  coaling  station  for  the  gunboats 
and  men-of-war  patrolling  Behring  Sea. 

August  ist  found  us  once  more  on 
the  sea,  equipped  with  spears,  lines,  gaffs 
and  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia  for 
hunting  seal  "  Siwash  "  fashion,  and  we 
headed  for  the  waters  about  seventy- 
five  miles  nor'west  of  St.  Paul  Island,  in 
the  Pribyloff  group. 

Our  spear-poles  were  tough,  slender 
sticks,  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
eighteen  feet  long,  with  a  hand-hold  at 
one  end  and  two  prongs  of  hard  wood 
"  seized  "  to  the  other.  These  were  of 
unequal  length,  one  being  some  eight 
inches  shorter  than  the  other,  and  were 
spread  so  that  at  the  points  they  were 
six  or  eight  inches  apart.  In  poising 
the  spear  for  a  throw,  it  was  grasped  by 
the  hand-hold  with  the  right  hand,  the 
left  hand  extended  forward  and  sup- 
porting the  pole  about  four  feet  from 
the  butt,  the  spear  being  held  with 
the  short  prong  underneath.  On  the 
end  of  each  prong  was  tightly  pushed 
a  steel  spear-point,  with  wide  barbs, 
that  would  detach  itself  and  toggle, 
i.  c,  turn  cross-ways,  upon  entering  the 
body  of  a  seal.  To  these  points  was 
fastened  three  hundred  feet  of  one- 
quarter-inch  line,  which  was  kept  loose- 
ly coiled  on  the  forecastle  head. 

About  noon  we  found  a  sleeper,  that 
must  have  been  out  late  the  night  be- 
fore. With  the  stillness  of  death  itself 
we  pushed  in,  closer  and  closer,  till 
within  fifty  feet  of  him  ;  then,  carefully 
balancing  the  spear,  I  let  drive  with  all 
my  strength.  Straight  and  true  the 
pole  went,  striking  the  seal  just  back  of 
the  shoulders,  and  driving  the  point 
entirely  through  his  body,  toggling  it 
on  the  other  side. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  the  seal  was  under, 
diving  straight  down,  leaving  the  pole 
floating  on  the  surface,  while  the  line 
went  whizzing  out,  till  only  about  one- 
half  remained  in  the  boat.  Then  up- 
ward he  darted,  jumping  his  entire 
length  from  the  water,  trying  to  free 
himself  from  the  barbs.  Backward 
and  forward  he  surged,  straining  the 
line  until  it  sung  like  a  fiddle-string. 
Then,  full  of  fury,  he  would  seize  it  in 
his  teeth,  attempting  to  sever  it,  but  the 
fine  copper  wire,  witl"-  which  it  was 
wound  for  the  first  ten  feet,  would  jjre- 
vent  that  ;  so,  dropping  it,  he  would 
come  headlong   for  the  boat,  gnashing 
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his  teeth,  and  looking  capable  of  tear- 
ing us  to  pieces  could  he  but  reach 
us.  A  blow  of  the  oar  would  start  him 
off  again  in  his  wild  struggle  for  liberty, 
till  gradually  we  wore  him  out,  and  were 
able  to  haul  him  alongside,  when  one 
quick  thrust  of  the  knife  ended  the 
fight. 

No  salmon,  in  its  most  frantic  strug- 
gles, ever  caused  one  fraction  of  the 
mtense  excitement  experienced  dur- 
ing the  battle  with  that  fierce  young 
bull. 

The  young  bull  was  my  only  kill 
during  that  day,  as  I  afterward  missed 
several  good  chances  by  throwing  over 
my  sleeper.  This  is  a  very  easy  mis- 
take to  make,  and  to  provide  against  it, 
the  proper  way,  as  I  afterward  learned, 
is  to  so  throw  the  pole  that  it  will  strike 
flatly  on  the  water  about  four  feet  short 
of  the  seal.  In  this  way,  with  its  mo- 
mentum only  slightly  checked,  it  will 
go  glancing  along  the  surface,  never 
failing  to  pierce  its  victim  if  thrown 
straight. 

The  week  following  we  were  kept 
aboard  by  a  gale  ;  but  the  next  time  we 
got  out,  all  showed  improvement  in 
throwing,  getting  from  four  to  eight 
apiece.  Had  we  been  favored  with  any 
kind  of  hunting  weather,  I  am  satisfied 
most  of  us  would  have  become  as  expert 
with  the  spear  as  any  "  Si  wash  "  trained 
to  its  tise  ;  but  our  bad  luck  still  fol- 
lowed us,  for,  out  of  the  month  we  were 
in  Behring  Sea,  we  were  able  to  lower 
only  five  days,  and  only  one  day  out  of 
the  five  were  we  out  from  sunup  to 
sundown.  In  spite  of  the  little  practice 
we  had,  we  kept  improving,  till,  the  last 
day  we  lowered,  Lewis  got  thirteen  skins; 
Guilliams,  twelve  ;  Davis,  ten  ;  Copeland 
and  Knapp,  nine  each  ;  myself  seven  ; 
and  the  captain  five,  which  would  be 
considered  a  good  day's  work  with 
guns. 

Guilliams,  Lewis,  and  Davis  became  so 
skillful  that  they  were  sure  of  any 
sleeper  they  could  get  within  thirty 
yards  of,  and  often  .said  that  in  the 
future,  when  hunting  on  the  Japanese 
coast,  they  would  always  carry  a  spear 
to  use  on  single  sleepers,  as  in  that  way 
they  would  avoid  waking  others. 

One  day  Knapp  speared  a  verj*  large 
bull  through  one  of  his  hind  flippers, 
and  the  result  was  the  same  as  when 
one  hooks  a  fish  in  the  tail,  only  on  a 
much  larger  scale.     They  simply  could 


do  nothing  with  him  at  first,  and  were 
towed  some  eight  miles  at  breakneck 
speed  before  they  got  him  checked. 
Finally  killing  him,  it  was  all  the  three 
could  do  to  "  parbuckle  "  him  into  the 
boat.  He  measured  twelve  feet  in 
length  and  weighed  over  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds.  Copeland  also  fastened 
to  another  monster,  and  for  a  while  he 
and  his  crew  did  not  know  whether  they 
had  Lhe  seal  or  the  seal  had  them.  He 
was  very  ugly  and  wicked,  almost 
swamping  them  several  times  ;  but  they 
hung  grittily  on,  fighting  him  off  with 
their  knives  and  clubs,  till  a  lucky  blow 
from  an  oar  stunned  him. 

Guilliams,  one  day,  slipped  upon  two 
sleepers  lying  close  together,  and  at  one 
throw  fastened  to  both  of  them,  each 
spear-point  piercing  a  seal.  The  fight 
that  ensued  was  one  that  he  will  re- 
member for  a  long  time. 

I  once  made  an  apparently  useless 
throw  at  a  traveler  that  had  been  fool- 
ing around  us  for  some  time,  keeping 
just  out  of  range.  As  the  spear  went 
swiftly  skipping  toward  him,  he  darted 
at  it,  mouth  open,  and  bit  off  more  than 
he  could  swallow,  for,  one  of  the  points 
entering,  pinned  his  jaws  together, 
drowning  him  in  a  few  minutes.  An- 
other time  I  threw  at  one  lying  asleep, 
missed  him,  but  struck  another  that 
popped  up  at  the  right  moment. 

One  afternoon  the  captain  speared  a 
young  bull,  through  the  front  flipper, 
from  the  schooner's  deck,  and  only 
slightly  wounded  him.  He  was  hauled 
aboard  and  soon  became  quite  gentle, 
affording  us  much  amusement  as  he 
would  go  awkwardly  flopping  around 
the  deck.  He  got  so  tised  to  us  that  he 
would  eat  from  our  hands  and  follow 
us  down  into  the  cabin. 

After  standing  bad  weather  for  nearly 
five  weeks  we  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of 
September  we  turned  tail  to  a  heavy 
nor'west  gale,  and  flew,  hoineivard 
hound.  Our  season's  catch  amounted 
to  1,372  skins,  and  was  divided  among 
the  hunters  as  follows:  Copeland,  273  ; 
Guilliams,  223  ;  Lewis,  213  ;  Davis,  195  ; 
Captain,  168  ;  Knapp,  92  ;  and  myself, 
208. 

Next  day  we  passed  out  through 
Ounimack  Pass,  onto  the  broad  Pacific, 
and  ten  days  later  cast  anchor  in  the 
harbor  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  our  cruise 
was  over. 


